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CHRIST THE WORKER 


Self-consciousness is one of the most dangerous characteristics ol 
the modern age. The self-conscious car driver fixes his. attention on 
himself as driving rather than on driving, the self-conscious eater 
thinks less of the meal than of the critical gaze of others. To be 
conscious of self in this way is always hazardous to the work in 
hand. Moreover this spirit makes itself felt particularly in the dil- 
ferent categories of society. Class distinction has led to self-con- 
sciousness in the community. The ‘ working classes’ in these days 
have learnt to regard themselves as ‘ workers ’ distinct from and even 
opposed to all other classes in a way different even from that known 
to medieval serf or classical slave. Any movement that tends to in- 
crease this consciousness must therefore lead to separation and civil 
strife. ; 

For this reason many people are suspicious of a new devotion to 
Christ ‘the Worker.’ Instead of teaching those who labour in work- 
shop, factory or oflice the objective reality of our Lord as the Saviour 
of ail mankind, the devotion may seem to foster self-consciousness 
by giving them a crabbed view ot Christ as one who is on their side 
against the rest of the world. The Christian Guilds were content 
with a special Patron Saint, they did not try to divide Christ in this 
way. No one has yet tried to stir up enthusiasm for Christ the Em- 
ployer ot the Apostles. But where are we going to draw the line in 
gur application of different aspects of Christ to the self-conscious 
groupings of society? 

‘hese are dangers which demand vigilance, but the devotion aims 
precisely at overcoming this self-consciousness and submerging the 
sense of class in the new life of Christ’s Mystical Body. The toun- 
dations upon which it is built are both natural and supernatural. In 
the first place, the term ‘ worker’ is an honourable title that should 
be applied to every rank of society, as is clear from Fr. Vann’s article. 
At least since the Fall-work has always been an integral part oi 
human life. For that reason it plays an integral part in the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. The Saviour was alike to us in all things, save 
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only regarding sin; he could have come as a superman riding superior 
to the toils of human life, perfect in every way. The devil conjec- 
tured that the true Son of God would be independent of the exigencies 
of human life as it now is under the bondage of sin—‘ If thou be the 
Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.’ There are 
quaint infancy stories that picture our Lord making live sparrows 
out of clay ; they are, however, apocryphal and do not conform to the 
scheme of the nature and purpose of the Incarnation. As a young 
man, he did not sit by while his saw cut the beam; in his ministry, 
his journeys through the land were laborious and wearisome. The 
Son of God came on earth as ‘a worker to’be an example to all. 

The present limitation of the word ‘ worker’ and the consequent 
misunderstanding of the significance of Christ the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth seems largely due to the modern misconception regarding the 
piace of work in human life. To-day labour of any kiad is regarded 
as an unmitigated burden to be avoided whenever possible. Leisure 
is the ideal state. Machines are to take the place of human labour 
and men are to be free to do as they will, to do anything, in fact, ex- 
cept work. There are many who forget that leisure is a negatioa, 
an absence of octupation, while those who do recognise some danger 
in leisure for leisure’s sake imagine that all abuses can be avoided 
by education, by teaching men how to use their leisure. 

Rather should people be educated for their work, on condition, of 
course, that their work is not sinful nor contributing to an unjust 
social state. St. Thomas’s view of manual labour is illuminating in 
this respect. It has, he teaches, four purposes: first and principally 
it is ordained to earning a livelihood. But secondly it is directed to 
removing ‘ otium ’ (which may be translated leisure) because this idle- 
ness or leisure is the cause of many evils. Then it is also a means of 
overcoming concupiscence and of acquiring a sufficiency from which 
one can give alms (cf, 2a, 2ae, quest. 187, art. 3). If we take work 
more universally, then, applying the word to every occupation re- 
quiring energy and application and ordained in some way to the 
common good of society, we can maintain that it is always necessary 
in order to avoid harmful leisure. Then the relevance of Christ the 
Worker becomes at once apparent—the model of all who would work 
for their salvation. He can unite the labour of all sections of the 
community to his own travail, thereby turning their work into a sacri- 
fice offered for the glory of God and the redemption of man. 

Yet the immediate purpose of the devotion to Christ the Worker 
is to recall the masses who spend their lives in factories, docks, offices 
—in fact, those who are called by non-Christians the proletariat— 
back to Christian faith and practice. The paganism of so many 
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of the people has at last been realised by the more conscientious 
Christians, who remain, however, at a loss how to set about the im- 
mense task of reclaiming them. There is a growing insistence that 
the Christian should work back to a common ground of agreement 
with the pagan worker and rebuild the Christian view on that foun- 
dation. Robert Walsh, late editor of the Catholic Worker, shows 
how valuable such a line of approach can be with the Communists, 
and much time has been spent by active societies such as The Sword 
of the Spirit on the question of Natural Law as the basis for collabo- 
rating towards a Christian society. 

Caution, however, is to be recommended in this search for a com- 
mon ground. We must remember that the truths the Christian holds 
in common with others are not themselves specifically Christian. 
You may convince the neopagan of the imperative need of following 
the natural law, but that does not mean you have brought him nearer 
the Christian ideal of work or property. He may in fact be quite 
content with the natural ordering of society. Indeed such agreement 
on natural principles may lead the Christian to treat his faith as a 
means to the establishment of a sound social order in the world. Mr. 
C. S. Lewis, in a book that reveals many such fallacies in an 
entertaining way, points out this danger by putting forward the devil’s 
point of view: ‘ We (the devils) do want, and want very much, to 
make men treat Christianity as a means; preferably, of course, as 
a means to their own advancement, but, failing that, as a means to 
anything—even to social justice . . . Men or nations who think 
they can revive the Faith in order to make a good society might 
just as well think they can use the stairs of Heaven as a short cut 
to the nearest chemist’s shop . . . Only to-day I have found a 
passage in a Christian writer where he recommends his own version 
of Christianity on the ground that ‘‘ only such a faith can outlast the 
death of old cultures and the birth of new civilisations ’’’ (The Screw- 
tape Letters, pp. 119—120). If that is the purpose of seeking com- 
mon ground with other social orders in the natural law to which all 
may agree, our Christian order is doomed. J 

An example of this attitude may be found in a pamphlet on the 
Anglican counterpart of the J.0.C. or Y.C.W. (How to begin a 
Section of the Christian Workers’ Union, S.P.C.K., 3d.). We do 
not criticize this movement in general, or join with the few who 
adopt the Tom-Tiddler’s-Ground manner and resent a Catholic thing 
being expressly copied by the Anglican Church. But we would 
advise a restatement of its aims which, as they stand, are concerned 
solely with the dignity of work and conclude, ‘ By Observation, 
Prayer, and Action to plan for the steady progress in the conditions 
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CHRIST THE WORKER 89 


and standards of work.’ We must insist that prayer and sacrifice 
are primarily not concerned to relieve the dreary lot of the worker, 
but toredeem sin, purchase eternal life and above all to give honour 
and praise to God. 

Any other way than that of Christian self-denial and supernatural 
love of God will not lead the worker back to Christ. If we constantly 
present the Christian ethic as a natural code based solely on Aristo- 
telian thought, we shail be advertising an abstract theory that 
competes with Socialism, Communism, Nationalism in the same 
order of ideals. Do we expect every individual to sit down and study 
the rival claims of these bookish social theories? People either will 
not or cannot plunge into such intellectual intricacies. Are we 
presenting the Christian social doctrine as a rival to these other -isms, 
as in an electioneering campaign? Christianity, the Kingdom which 
is not of this world, will not stand much chance against those who 
promise all a three-roumed flat, a car, a radiogramophone, and very 
little of this accursed work. 

lhe true Christian has no rival in the social sphere; he does not 
compete with any other political or economic party. His message of 
hope centres in a higher order altogether, for he preaches, not an 
abstract theory of social justice, but a real, concrete, divine Person, 
who is at the same time a man and a Society. This is where 
the devotion to Christ-the Worker comes in as the dynamic centre 
of the ‘Christian apostolate to the workers of the world. Workers 
of the world, unite; not in a State, an international Commune, an 
intangible ghost fashioned by men’s minds, but in the Body of Christ 
who is the Worker. His work at Nazareth was the laborious occu- 
pation of the carpenter and the rabbinical student, but that was only 
a small part of a single work in which he was engaged through every 
instant of his life. That was the work his Father had sent him to do, 
the work of salvation. And he continues this work in his Mystical 
Body. His followers become his collaborators in this occupation, 
continuing jhis mission in the same way. United to their Head, the 
Principal Worker, the labourers of all callings become so ‘ oned ’ that 
class distinction in an organisation gives place to a distinction of 
function in an organism living for a unique purpose. Every action 
performed in factory, office, lecture-hall or playing-field plays its 
part in the united effort to redeem mankind and give praise to God. 

Workers of the world, unite in Christ, who alone is the Worker 
of eternal happiness ! 
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MAN THE MAKER. 


And the Lord God had planted a paradise of pleasure from the 
beginning: wherein He placed man whom He had formed . . . to, 
dress it and keep it. 

God the Lover and Creator made us in his own image and likeness, 
to be lovers and creators in our turn. 

He made us to know him and love him and serve him; and since 
we are made in his image it is by knowing and loving and making 
that we serve. Knowing and loving are not means to making ; 
making is the effect, expression and fulfilment of knowing and loving. 
Knowing is not the means to loving; knowledge of the right kind 
begets love and love begets knowledge. These three together form 
the footprint of the Trinity in the soul : without knowledge and love 
there is no life, without making there is no fullness of life. 

God made us to know him and love him; and having made also 
a paradise of pleasure in the dressing and keeping of which we were 
to be makers, he meant us to know and love it too. But there are 
two sorts of knowledge: direct knowledge of things and _ indirect 
knowledge about things. The human mind tends to become jumbled, 
like an attic, with the latter; and to forget the former. We become 
knowledgeable ; and cease to be seers. Then the soul withers. It 
is direct knowledge which begets and is begotten by love, and which 
makes us makers. But in this direct knowledge aiso there are many 
degrees of fullness and depth : and it begins to be full and deep only 
when: in our knowledge and love of things we know and love God 
within them, for only then are their truth and goodness and beauty 
revealed. ‘ Love all God’s creation, the whole, and every grain of 
sand in it. Love every leaf, every ray of God’s light. Love the 
animals, love the piants, love everything. If you love everything 
you will perceive the divine mystery in things. Once you perceive 
it you will begin to comprehend it better every day.’ ‘ God is alike 
near in all creatures,’ says Tauler, ‘ . and he knows God aright 
who sees him in all things.’ 

We are made not only to know and love but to serve at tables; 
not only to know and love God’s garden but to dress it and keep it. 
To know and love things fully is to know and love things in and for 
God; to make things as we should is to make them in and for God, 
and out of the fuliness of love and knowledge. Only when we see , 
and love and make thus are we fully alive. 
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These three things are the substance of our lives. Making is 
meant to be, not the occupation of a leisure hour when work is done, 
but itself our life-work. There are endless ways and kinds of 
making, and we cannot limit the term to the making only of material 
things: there are tables and statues and ships, poems and songs, 
food and drink, clothes and clocks and candlesticks, but there is 
growth in wisdom also, there are the governance of cities and the 
building of human society, and these latter are forms of making too. 
But that one or other of these things should be our life-work is our 
birthright as human beings, for otherwise we are not fully alive. 
A world such as ours in this century, which robs millions of men and 
women of their birthright, which condemns them to labour which 
is not making at all, which herds them into slums that deny all that 
God intended when he planted the garden, and robs them of their 
faculty of vision by giving them in their childhood an education which 
teaches them to know facts but not to see things, and in their maturity 
the gifts of poverty and economic security so that their whole mind 
must be bent to the search for money for a meal—a world such as 
this is an attack on men’s souls as well as on their bodies, an invita- 
tion not to life but death. 

In what are called the ages of faith men lived in a God-centred 
universe. ‘They had a right to be happy; but they knew that hap- 
piness is to be found only in the loving service of God and of men 
for God. They failed to live according to their faith; yet they were 
conscious of the divine order of things and it kept them humble and 
sane. But when those ages were over men rejected God and his 
order ; they set themselves to build a man-centred world ; they glori- 
fied humanity and spoke of serving it; but the human soul is not 
enough of itself to embrace humanity, and the man-centred_ world 
became a self-centred world in which each was for himself, and beauty 
was treasured not as God’s gift for the happiness and reverence of 
all, but as man’s property and utensil for the pleasure and aggran- 
disement of a few. The joy of creation was taken from the common 
man’ to become the elegant pastime of a privileged caste. The 
ugliness of urban England is a monument to the degradation to 
which the new world led. 

The squalor and slavery went side by side with the triumphs and 
splendours of modern science. For that reason alone they were 
inexcusable. The inventive genius which produced the machine 
age, which achieved such great results at so terrible a cost and made 
Man the master of Nature but men the slaves of the machine, could 
have produced a different machine age, increasing instead of destroy- 
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ing man’s power of creation, and diminishing instead of ‘vastly 
multiplying the drudgery of life. It did not do so because initiative 
was directed to private profit without thought of the common good, 
to power without thought of truth and goodness and beauty, to sell!- 
worship instead of the worship of God. Within the last century the 
lot of the poor has indeed been improved in many ways beyond 
recognition; yet the root of the evil remains and-will remain until 
the system itself is changed. Only by defeating the system can we 
defeat the attack upon the human soul, and win back our God-given 
right to know and love and create. 

Drudgery is the wages of sin. ‘ Cursed is the earth in thy work; 
with labour and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life.’ 
There has always been drudgery since the fall of man. The evil oI 
the machine age is not that it produced drudgery, but that it multi- 
plied it: that too often its labour-saving devices save labour for one 
by multiplying it for many; that things which before had been 
produced creatively and joyfully by men Js their life-work are now 
produced uncreatively and joylessly by men who are slaves to the 
productive machines. 

There are some who, in face of the slavery to which the machine 
has condemned so many, are tempted to regard all work done with 
the hands as good in itself. But with handwork as with machine- 
work, there is some which is creative and some which is drudgery. 
(Creative work is good in itself because it is creative. Drudgery can 
be made holy because it is done for the love of God and men; it can 
be made beneficial for the soul as sickness or sorrow patiently borne 
can be good for the soul; but like sickness and sorrow it is in itsef 
an evil, the fruit of sin. We do not oppose the attack upon the soul 
but surrender to it if we thus give away the whole cause for which 
we ought to be fighting. The inventive genius of man is God-given 
for the common good of humanity, that we should toil to increase 
our creativity and eliminate drudgery as we toil to eliminate disease. 

But again there are some who hold that we ought not to try to 
. eliminate drudgery or escape the wages of sin: we serve God by 
toiling with our hands as he told us, and we are only serving Satan 
if we try to make everything easy by using the machine. This is a 
naive and materialist reading of the Bible story. It is God’s will for 
us, because it is our nature, which he made, that we should be 
creators. It is part of the curse that sin has brought upon us that 
creation is hard for us and attended with pain. It is part of the 
curse too that we should have need to toil uncreatively. But it is 
part of the curse also that we should toil in the sweat of our brow 
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to work out our redemption through the grace of Christ, to work out 
the redemption of work itself, and come nearer again to our true 
nature as creators. We shall never eliminate drudgery completely 
no doubt ; for even if we eliminated bodily drudgery there would still 
be the drudgery of the mind. But ft is important to distinguish 
between drudgery-and hardship. Drudgery is evil ; creation is good; 
hard work is either good or evil as it is involved in the one or the 
other. The hardness of drudgery wears down the soul; the hardness 
of creation stimulates and satisfies it. If we used our genius to plan 
our work well it would make it more and more creative; it would 
not necessarily make it less hard? Art involves hard training and 
discipline; for its perfection it involves above all the hard discipline 
of making the spirit open and submissive to ultimate goodness and 
beauty and truth. We are meant to be lovers and creators; but for 
man, to love and create is hard. And it is the curse that makes it 
hard. : 
We should not think of the curse and the hardship as a punishment 
for evil imposed from without, as a child is deprived of a pleasure 
because it has been disobedient. The hardship is part of the evil 
itself. as pain is part of a disease. Heaven is perfect oneness with 
God: hell is complete separation from God, frozen isolation in self- 
hood, the impossibility of meeting and touching God. Sin wrenched 
and disrupted the divine order; separated being from Being; closed 
man and nature in upon themselves and in disharmony among them- 
selves so that the thorns and thistles which, as Augustine says, were 
meant to feed the beasts without hurting man, became his enemies, 
and the brotherhood of men themselves was replaced by the strife 
of Cain. But the disharmony within creation was the effect of its 
separation from God: that man and all creation with him was lost 
from God and alone, is the essential meaning of sin. It is the 
essence also of the hardship of life. To love and create is hard for 
man because of his isolation from God. ‘Is not the heart of man 
an abyss?’ says Augustine. We may turn away from the abyss and 
refuse to see it, and distract ourselves with easy pursuits on the 
surface of life as the humanists did; we may have a good time, but 


-we shall not be happy. There is no happiness until the abyss of the 


heart has been filled; and only the Infinite can fill it. If we make 
toys within a man-centred universe we avoid hardship; we cannot 
avoid hell. But if we set out to grow to our full stature, to see and 
love the whole of reality and not merely its surface and to create in 
oneness with God, then we shall know the real toil’ of creation, the 
toil of re-birth, apprenticeship and struggle. There is toil attached 
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to the exercise of every craft; but it is child’s play compared to this 
struggle of the heart to end its isolation and regain the source of its 
vision and power. This is the greatest burden which sin has brought 
upon us and which is with humanity till the end. We need have no 
scruple then if we can lessen the volume of drudgery in the world; 
on the contrary, that we should do so is part of our destiny as fallen 
but redeemed men ; for even if we succeeded in freeing ourselves from 
all work that is uncreative we should still be living within the shadow 
of the curse : we should still find God, and therefore the depth and 
grandeur of creation, only in the sweat of our brow. 

But there are some again who hold that work is always and inescap- 
ably drudgery ; and that all we can do is to reduce as far as possible 
the time we need to give to it, and find an outlet for creative needs 
and capacities in our leisure hours. If this means that we should 
willingly restrict our making to a secondary plane it is a betrayal of 
our heritage. It might indeed be that in a well planned mechanical 
age the necessary drudgery could be reduced to the proportion of an 
hour or so in the day, and that having all taken our share in this we 
should then be free to set ourselves to creative pursuits. But these, 
if they were worth while, would have all the hardness of creative 
work ; and it would then be these and not the drudgery which would 
be our life-work. Leisure in its proper sense is essentially a secon- 
dary element in life; its whole purpose is to offset our main creative 
work, to keep us from becoming tired and stale; it should itself be 
largely creative—there is something wrong about a world in which 
leisure is devoted exclusively to passive amusement—but it is of its 
nature subordinate to the main work of creation round which our 
lives ought to be built. 

There are some who of their own free will relinquish a part of 
their birthright in order to serve God and their fellow-men more fully : 
who willingly accept the degradation of industrial drudgery that they 
may help redeem it. They are sharing in the redemptive activity of 
Christ. They are fulfilling in a sacrificial way the task of the ‘ com- 
mon priesthood of the laity ’: that task which the sacrament of Con- 
firmation lays upon the Christian and empowers him to carry out, 
the task of helping to bring God to the world and the world to God,- 
going down from the altar as God-bearers into the world that it may 
be blessed by the grace and power and glory of the Sacrifice they 
have been offering. To take upon oneself the cross of industrialism 
in order to redeem industrialism, never acquiescing in its evils but 
suffering under them with others in order to destroy them with others, 
is indeed to turn drudgery into creation on a higher plane, for it is 
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to play a great part in the work of re-building the world for God. 
The Church of to-day has lost the mass of the workers; if they are 
to be won back it will surely be most of all through this creative 
prayer and sacrifice of the workers. : 

‘The Lord God had planted a paradise of pleasure from the 
beginning.’ We are still called to a creative life, though the garden 
is no longer a paradise of pleasure and thorns and thistles distress 
us. ‘But we are called to be creators not to our own glory but to 
God’s. There is no great art without reverence; the deepest things 
are revealed only to those whose life is worship. The carpenter who 
loves his wood, who can tell one kind from another by the feel of it in 
his hands and who treats it tenderly with understanding and love of 
its character, will be a good artist; but to be a great artist he must 
do more than that. He must have vision and power of expression ; 
but again to be a great artist he must have more than that. He must 
be a contemplative; his vision must reach to the heights of heaven 
and the depths of the human heart; wherever his hand touches and 
his heart feels he must touch and feel Infinity. Then his vision 
and his work will be full and rich and lasting, because he will have 
filled the emptiness of the abyss and his work will be worship. To 
all of us the same applies, no matter what our life-work. We may 
be weak in vision or in the power of expression; but at least we can 
learn to worship, and then there will be something of greatness in 
our work because there will be something of greatness ‘in ourselves 
To build monuments for man alone is to build in sands that perish; 
to build in worship is to build in imperishable stone a glory that will 
never pass away. If we are true to our destiny our creative work 
will be worship and our worship creative work ; so we shall be doubly 
artists. Yet there is a third way also in which we are called to create 
and which includes these two; for if we share as we ought in Christ’s 
redemptive activity we share in his re-creation of the world: we can 
be through our labours the living stones of that holy city the new 
Jerusalem of which the great voice spoke from the throne : ‘ Behold 


_ the tabernacle of God with men: and he will dwell with them . . 


And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and death shall 
be no more... He that shall overcome shall possess these things.’ 


GERALD Vann, O.P. | 
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WORK AND THE FIRST BEATITUDE 


THERE is a haunting quality about the gentle irony of Arnold 
Lunn’s remark, ‘ My father held the quaint belief that Christ meant 
what he said on the subject of riches.’ There is a trenchant quality 
about Gilbert Chesterton’s remark: ‘If there is one thing which 
Christ and his saints have said with a sort of savage monotony, 
it is that the rich are in peculiar danger of moral ruin.’ The ironic 
quality of the one remark and the trenchant quality of the other 
are both just, for there are those who seize like vultures on a car- 
case upon the words, ‘in spirit,’ in the First Beatitude, and have 
iried to eviscerate Christ’s teaching: as if forsooth the cumulative 
efiect of so many parables, warnings and threats were not to show 
that it is intensely difficult te be poor in spirit, if one is rich in 
body. The ordinarily good rich are they who, in St. John Chry- 
sostom’s words, bank their money in God’s bank, the bosom of the 
poor, getting heavenly usury thereby, and not looking upon them- 
selves as benefactors of the poor, but as debtors to the poor. The 
very good rich are they who keep the trappings of riches, but dis- 
card the reality: a St. Louis of France will wear a royal robe, but 
next the skin will be a hair shirt; he will keep a rich table for 
his guests, but he will only toy with his own food. 

But if there is confusion in some quarters about richness in body 
and richness in spirit, so there is confusion between poverty and 
pauperism. Poverty is blessed in itself; pauperism is blessed only 
accidentally. Poverty was the normal state of Nazareth; the home. 
‘lessness of Bethlehem and Egypt and of the times when the Son of 
Man had not where to lay his head, was abnormal. Nazareth 
_blesses normal poverty ; Bethlehem blesses abnormal pauperism. The 
guarded language of Fr, Lewis Watt is the very iriteresting comple- 
ment of the ‘ instancy in season and out of season’ of Fr. Vincent 
McNabb : the former says : ‘ For those who cannot obtain this mini- 
mum of commodities, the living of a decent human life is an im- 
practicable ideal . . .’ ‘ Even then it (i.e. poverty-become-penury) 
is a hindrance which can be overcome, as it is overcome surprisingly 
often, though only by the exercise of what may not unfairly be termed 
heroic virtue’ (Capitalism and Morality, pp. 28, 36). The latter 
writes : ‘ The Church’s wise teaching and practice rests on the fact 
that an ‘‘occasion of sin’? is a set of circumstances wherein the 
average person would commit sin; or could avoid sin only by an 
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act of heroic virtue’ (Nazareth or Social Chaos, p. 19); and again: 
‘We priests of God must help our people to keep the law of God 
concerning wedlock and begetting by helping them to end those con- 
ditions of servile industrialism which make it almost a matter of 


»heroic virtue to live in the spirit of the Psalmist : ‘‘Thy wife as a 


fruitful vine on the sides of thy house, thy children as olive branches 
round about thy table’’’ (The Church and the Land, p.-103). ‘Both 
Fr. Lewis Watt and Fr. Vincent McNabb are vindicated by Pope 
Pius XII in the address broadcast, significantly enough, on the 
Feast of Pentecost, 1941. In language too direct to be mistaken, 
and, in some cases, too withering not to pierce the toughest skin, 
he inveighs against the ‘ so-called civil progress’ that renders the 
idea of private property meaningless, that invades the sanctity of 
the family and the independent human dignity of the individual, that 
does not permit ‘even the formulation of the idea of a homestead 
of one’s own.’ He speaks of the Land in a way which may well 
prove to be ‘ The Peasants’ Charter,’ as Leo’s great document is 
‘The Workers’ Charter.’ He concludes that ‘ we must not be satis- 
fied with the widespread public mediocrity, in which the majority 
of men cannot, except by heroic acts of virtue, observe the divine 
precepts which remain inviolable in all circumstances.’ 

As there is poverty and pauperism, so there is work and drudgery. 
Work is blessed in itself; drudgery is biessed accidentally. Man 
unfallen would have had to work, but there would have been nothing 
penal about it: ‘As regards bodily labour, even had man never 
fallen from the state of innocence, he would not have remained wholly 
unoccupied ; but that which would then have been his free choice 
and delight became afterwards compulsory, and the painful expia- 
tion of his disobedience. ‘‘Cursed be the earth in thy work; in 
thy labour thou shalt eat it all the days of thy life’’’ (Rerum No- 
varum, Section 14, C.S.G., 1938). 

The curse of work lies in the sweat and fatigue thereof, but the 
curse has become a blessing since Christ the Worker said, ‘ Let 
the sweat of toil bedew me against the day, when a sweat of blood 
shall trickle, dyeing earth with ruddy spray, thus for humankind’s 
transgressions fullest penalty to pay.’ The multiple curse of drudgery 
lies in the lack of interest and proportionate reward added to the 
labourer, but this too can become a blessing. Take two representa- 
tive kinds of interesting human work. A workman skilled in the 
art of letters enjoys writing in spite of the travail that comes be- 
fore the flow of. inspiration, and in spite of the lassitude that follows 
the mental exertion. Dickens writing The Chimes exulted as a giant 
to run the course, glorying that he would be striking a doughty blow 
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for the teeming masses of the labouring poor. Dickens writing Our 
Mutual Friend wandered about like a Jost soul, but when the pangs 
were past he had something of the reward that Our Lord assigns 
to the bearing of a child: ‘A woman when she is in labour... ; 
but afterwards she remembereth no more the pain for joy that a 
man is born into the world.’ 

A workman skilled in the craft of husbandry would relish Canon 
Sheehan’s words: ‘ There were no banks, because there was no 
money. But there were giants, iron-thewed, clean-skinned, with 
white perfect teeth and nerves of steel. Why? Because they nestled 
close to Mother Nature, took her food from her hands and did her 
work. At five in the morning they were in her fields, bending down 
over the sickle and the scythe .... They went im at eight o’clock 
to a thundering breakfast of wholemeal bread, and milk; back again 
to the harvest fields till noon . . . . dinner of innumerable pota- 
toes at twelve o’clock ; and back again to work till six... "Iwas 
severe. Nature claimed their labour and their sweat; but she gave 
back generously. She made her children giants. Now, you have 
a gossoon sitting above an iron cradle, and doing the work of 
twenty men in a day. Science and machinery have come between 
man and his mother, Nature; . . . look at these poor children, 
with their pale, pasty faces, their rotting teeth, their poor weak 
brains. But—the banks of the country are bursting with accumu- 
lated wealth, human labour is lessened and done away with. Yet 
which was better—a population of giants and no money, or a de- 
caying population . . . . with sixty millions locked up in their 
Banks? ’ : 

Work before the Fall would have had the joy of the skilled crafts- 
man without any of his fatigue, let alone without any of the physical 
and mental prostration of the ‘ hand.” How God could have given 
to man unfalien an equivalent to the joy that comes to fallen man 
when, for instance, the log he has sweated to fell blazes in his fire, 
is a mystery to us. But the beneficent God who, through imme- 
morial geological ages, stored the heat of the sun in sunken primeval 
forests to release it hereafter on the hearths of men finds no diffi- 
culty in the matter. He is Supreme Beatitude and has never known 
woe. Essentially, therefore, the existence of woe is no more neces- 
sary to the existence of happiness than temptation is necessary to 
virtue. Our Lady’s universal virtue is brighter than all other vir- 
tue, yei it was never tempted in our sense. ‘Who shall say that St. 
Catherine of Siena’s fire-tried virtue of purity was brighter than 
St. Aloysius’ serenity? Suffering both in the universal case of our 
Lady and in the particular case of St. Aloysius did all that van- 
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quished temptation could have done. If God can invent an equiva- 
lent for temptation, he can invent an equivalent for suffering. 

It would seem, then, that as God is He-Who-lIs, it cannot be in 
the nature of things that sorrow should be the correlative of joy. 
Yet, if God allowed sin with its consequence of suffering, knowing 
that he would assume a passible nature to remedy sin and to sanc- 
lily sorrow, then there is a supreme blessedness in sorrow. But 
‘sorrow’ is a comprehensive word and includes whatever is ditk- 
cult to flesh and blood : it includes toil : therefore, there is a supreme 
blessedness in toil. There is an essential blessedness in it, if it con- 
cern the sort of work our Lord did, namely interesting work w'th 
the joy of making things, and watching them take shape under one’s 
hands. There is an accidental biessedness in it, if it be the soul- 
less drudgery of industrialism. It requires heroic sanctity to neu- 
tralise the description of Alexis Carrel and the sotil-searing phrase 
of Pius XI. In Man the Unknown passage after passage may be 
read indicating different phrases of the one fact : ‘ The worker . . 
is not allowed to use his intelligence. He is the blind horse plod- 
ding round and round the whole day long to draw water from the 
well. Industrialism forbids man the very mental activities which 
could bring him every day some joy.’ ‘ Bodily labour,’ says Pius 
XI, ‘ which was decreed by Providence for the good of mari’s body 
and soul even after original sin, has everywhere been changed into 
an instrument of strange perversion: for dead matter leaves the 
factory ennobled and transformed, where men are corrupted and 
degraded.’ 

But here surely lies the danger. Because drudgery can be sancti- 
fied, the tendency is to expect it to be. The danger is that-we may 
baptise a system that the permanent mind of the Church and the 
insistent voice of recent Pontiffs bid us banish. Because the in- | 
fluence of grace can make heroic virtue of necessity, we invent out 
of our own indolence and selfish well-being a necessity of inhuman 
conditions of life. But all Catholic moralists are agreed that human 
conditions for the body are vitally necessary for holy conditions of 
soul. Mens sana in corpore sano has more implications than the 
Catholic industrialists denounced in Section 50 of Divini Redemp- 
toris would care to admit. If our Lord came to turn the curse of 
work into a blessing, then what work is more blessed than that of 
emancipating the teeming masses of the labouring poor? The Bea- 
titude ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice for they 
shall have their fill’ is complementary to ‘ Blessed are the poor for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


STEPHEN RiGsy. 
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“It is not enough to refute errors; one must overcome them by 
understanding their grounds. To this venerable truth Bolshevism 
is no exception,’ } 


The magnificent struggle the Russians have put up in the de- 
fence of their Fatherland has warmed millions of hearts to them. 
In one stroke Hitler, the self-styled scourge of Communism, has 
done more for the Soviet Union than years of intensive propaganda. 
From one end of this country to the other, money is pouring in 
for aid-to-Russia funds, books and pamphlets on the U.S.S.R.-are 
in great demand, and hundreds of thousands wait for news from the 
Russian front as if it were the British Isles. 

As might be expected, the Communist Party of Great Britain has 
seized the opportunity to interest the masses not so much in the 
Russian peoples fighting for their own country as in the class-con- 
scious proletariat fighting for an ideal and for a particular economic 
theory. Anyone who keeps a watch on left-wing booksellers will 
have ueted the flood of pamphlets and books and the rate at which 
they sell. In comparatively small towns the local communists have 
the means to hire the main halls frequently and to boost every meet- 
ing with plenty of large posters and other publicity matter. 

Does this mean that the people can be swayed to Communism or 
is it merely the well-known English sentimentality stirred by the mag- 
nificent work of the Red Armies? Whaiever the answer, the fact 
still remains that the workers of this country are in danger. The 
. post-war years will bring their problems, and he is certainly an 
optimist who hopes that when the war ends we shall glide smoothly 
into the new Britain in which justice is ready waiting for all. We 
must look forward tu various troubles and not the least of them 
will be the attractiveness of some of the ‘isms’; and of all the 
unwanted political theories, that of the Communist Party stands-the 
best chance of success. 

There are many reasons for this, and it would be as well to point 
out some of the more obvious ones. To the average man the world 
is a very confused place and of the explanations offered, few seem 
to bring order out of this confusion. As Miss Conolly? writes, 





1Gurian in Bolshevism (Sheed & Ward), p. 266. 
2 Soviet Tempo (Sheed & Ward), p. 24. 
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‘They had been deeply impressed by the Marxian interpretation of 
history .... It was the only synthesis of world events that had 
vome their way, and while it emphasised all the grievances of labour 
with which they were familiar, its omissions and flaws were in fields 
with which they were not familiar at all . . .’. Among other points 
that should be considered, there is a very potent one, the essential 
snobbery of English society. This is a very real factor and it often 
acts as a handicap to working people seeking advancement in many 
careers and in some aspects of public life. The only way in which 
a worker can overcome this handicap is by pretending to be some- 
thing he is not; that is by aping what were once called his ‘ betters.’ 

In mentioning this last point we would stress that it is not only 
the more obvious grievances that drive men to communism. There 
is a reason deeper than dissatisfaction with the social order, a dis- 
content, as it were, with human life itseif. This discontent should 
find its satisfaction in religion, but when this is not possibie it often 
leads men to the idealism of communism. 

It should always be possible to show one filled with such a dis- 
content the fulness of religion and how satisfaction can be found 
in God and in the serving of God. Yet we have to admit that as 
far as the general run of (Catholics go we show little to cause the 
man passing by to stop and enquire. After all, it is we who re- 
present Christ to the man looking for a faith, and if he passes by 
and turns to communism it is we who have failed Christ. We are 
the Catholics condemned by Pius XI in his encyclical Divini Re- 
demptoris. Maybe we were not guilty of the crimes he records, 
but we have been guilty of similar ones. The late Pope meant us 
when he wrote: ‘ It is unfortunately true that the manner of acting 
in certain Catholic circles has done much to shake the faith of the 
working classes in the religion of Jesus Christ . . . there are still 
too many who are Catholics hardly more than in name... It is 
the Catholic of this type who exposes to ridicule the very name of 
Christian . . .’* Among us to-day there are many Catholic wor- 
kers full of the same greed and materialism that caused Catholic 
employers to prevent ‘the reading of . . . Quadragesimo Anno in 
their focal churches. Or of those Catholic industrialists who even 
to this day have shown themselves héstile to a labour movement 





rorld that we ourselves have recommended.’? We have many industrialists 
seen) who, if they dared, would have imitated those condemned by the 
‘ites, 
ae = Se Ee ee ~ .4 
3 See Divini Redemptoris. A useful summary of Pius XI’s views on such 


Catholics will be found in Pope Pius XI, by Philip Hughes (Sheed & Waid), 
pp. 269-282, 
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last Pope. On the other side of the social fence we have many 
workers who merit equal condemnation for submitting themselves 
so whole-heartedly to‘the materialistic spirit of the day. 

A self-examination on these points might make us appreciate that 
problems are seldom simple and that it is impossible to consider 
the case of one man without bringing in the teaching and example 
of many others. It might make us probe beneath the surface and 
try to understand problems and to appreciate the varied.causes that 
lead to a single act. It might make us understand that there is 
a certain strength in heresies that comes from the possession of par- 
tial truth. As we realised all this it might stir us to missionary 
activity, to the imitation of G. K. Chesterton: ‘ That supreme opti- 
mist . . . (who) . . . devoted his best energies to the task of re- 
covering those Christian truths that had gone astray and were wan- 
dering in the wilderness of paganism. The extraordinary success of 
his intellectual apostolate he himself believed to be in some measure 
due to the fact that whatever Christianity has sanctified cannot be 
wholly lost to Christianity . . . nothing is irrevocable, nothing fat- 
ally determined, nothing beyond redemption.’ 

The missionary way is one possible approach to the problem of 
communism and Russia and is ‘ a highly laudable one, especially in 
so far as individual conversions are concerned . . . On the other 
hand, its basis is too narrow . . .”> Another approach is what is 
called in reunion movements the irenic, this implies the ‘ concilia- 
tory attitude of a maa who seeks the truth towards another man 
or other men whom he believes to be animated by the same dis- 
positions as himself.’* Obviously there are many communists who 
could not be approached along these lines, but there are many more 
who could and even more among those who are groping in the dark 
for a solution to the problems they find in life. 

It is we, you and I, who are faced with the necessity of this 
missionary activity, not some third party or some priest. It is our 
responsibility and we must fit ourselves for it. We should realise 
the great ignorance Catholics have of social heresies (and also the 
great ignorance the social heretics have of Catholic social teaching). 
We should realise the stupidity, and even at times the falseness, of 
many of the charges that ate made in popular publications against 
communists and against Soviet Russia. 

’ How often have we heard or read long arguments proving that 
the communists are.all wrong in wanting all men to be equal. What 





4 Prof. Hogan in Modern Democracy (Longmans), p. 23. 
5 Religion in Russia (Burns, Oates), pp. 65-6, 
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do the communists actually say about the equalitarian idea? Lenin, 
writing about the accusation, said it was ‘an absurd invention of 
intellectuals,’ while a Soviet newspaper wrote: ‘ Every Leninist 
knows that the levelling of needs and tastes is an absurdity fit only 
for the petite bourgeoisie.’® In 1931 Stalin said to a conference : ‘ It 
cannot be tolerated that a locomotive driver should earn only as much 
as a copying clerk,’’ and at the same period the All-Union Com- 
mittee of Trade Unions was calling fur a campaign .to abolish all 
tendencies to wage levelling.® 

The popular lecturer and many other more responsible persons 
have painted lurid pictures of the absence of all morality from Russia. 
The public and repeated rejection of Christian standards by the Rus- 
sian government needs to be pointed out, but there is no need to 
conclude from one evil that other widespread evils also exist. How 
many would believe the following of Red Russia? ‘ There is also 
no pornography, for Europe’s obsession with sex in one form or 
anothe: stops at the Soviet frontier.’ In recent years the official 
rejection of moral standards has been altered, for it did not take 
the Soviet Government long to appreciate the harm that was being 
done. In 1936 the Webbs are found defending Soviet Russia from 
the charges that Russia in resurrecting ‘ puritan ethics’ was no 
longer communist. These ‘ puritan ethics ’ were manifested ‘ by the 


public insistence on cleanliness and decency of personal conduct ; the 
prohibition ef abortion and homo-sexuality ; the objection within the 
Communist Party to sexual promiscuity among its members; and 
most reactionary of a‘l the outspoken approval of lifelong attach- 
ment of husband and wife as the most appropriate setting under 


communism for family life . . .’?° 


Or how many Catholics have any knowledge of the Kolkhosi (the 
collective farm movement)? We are told that communism denies 
the right to private property. This is untrue. While the right is 
limited, it is recognised and accepted and even that acid test, the 
right to pass on wealth to children, is perfectly legal and recog- 
nised in Soviet Russia. On the collective farms the peasants have 
their own personal strip which may be as much as one hectare (2.47 
acres), they may have (and according to Russian law must have) a 
house, a number of cows, pigs, sheep. The actual collective farm 





6 Izvestia, Jan. 27th, 1934. 

7 New Conditions—New Tasks, by Stalin, p. 7. 

8Cf. Soviet Communism, by the Webbs, pp. 709-715. 
% Soviet Tempo, by V. Conolly (Sheed & Ward), p. 188. 
10 Soviet Communism, p. 1146 (2nd Ed.). 
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is owned by its members—and not by the State. It is in effect a 
producer-co-operative in which the members work the common land 
together but are rewarded on a piece-work basis. According to 
the 1936 Constitution the lands*held by the collective farm were se- 
cured to them in perpetuity and free of rent.’ There is much to be 
said for the collective farms, in spite of our anti-communist propa- 
gandists, and Hindus is very likely correct when he says that ‘| 
have the feeling that even if the soviets were to collapse, Russian 
agriculture would remain collectivised.’!? 

Of course it is likely that the stories of collective farms displayed 
in the pro-Russian propaganda publications only represent a minority 
of them and that many exist under extremely difficult conditions. 
Yet the fact remains that the collective farm itself is owned by the 
men and women who work it and that it will be so owned by their 
children, and that each family on the farm has its own small area 
and its own livestock. In other words, private property does exist 
in the U.S.S.R. Producer co-operatives are also to be found very 
extensively among the fishermen, hunters and trappers. One inter- 
esting form of small group ownership is to be found among the war 
disabled (1914-1918 war). In small groups these men own and work 
small industries such as furniture making, confectionary shops, oil 
factories, etc. 

It is of course a fact that much of this private property is a de- 
velopment from earlier experiments that were failures. Yet for some 
years private property has been growing in the U.S.S.R. and was 
finally enshrined in the 1936 Constitution. It is a sad fact that 
up-to-date private ownership is extremely rare iq the towns. 

One important cause for much of the misunderstandings and 
erroneous propaganda on our side is the fact that words used by 
communists and Christians have different meanings for each party. 
lf we have not a conventional meaning confusion is bound to ensue 
and in this confusion bitterness is increased and the task of con- 
version is made well-nigh impossible. To argue with a commu- 
nist with any hope of achieving clarity a Christian has to learn a 
new language. A personal experience of the writer will illustrate 
the point. After a very long discussion on the State it appeared 
that we meant different things, and by using several sentences in- 
stead of the simple word ‘ State’ we found that there was a definite 
measure of harmony between us. A simple way of describing the 
difference is to say that to the Christian the State is a servant exist- 





11 Cf. Soviet Man—Now, by Iswolsky (Sheed & Ward), p. 22 
12 The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, p. 22. . 
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ing for those who make it up while to the communist the State is 
a bludgeon. Lenin defined the State as ‘ simply the weapon with 
which the proletariat wages its class war. A special sort of blud- 
geon, nothing more.’** When an attempt is made to talk in com- 
mon terms it is found that what the communists condemn is that 
form of the State that can be called ‘ fascist ’ or ‘ totalitarjan,’ even 
though, strange to relate, they defend the sarhe form for the early 
stages of the communist state, namely the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 

To say that Catholics are ignorant of communism is only one 
side of the picture. The communist is equally ignorant of true 
Christianity. Marx’s misfortune was not that he was a revolutionary 
but that he was so completely a product of the very forces against 
which he was revolting. As ‘ the doctrine of rationalism had already 
taken firm hold of large numbers and an economic science alien to 
the true moral law had already arisen, with the result that free rein 
was given to human avarice,’* Marx was not able to escape from 
this false rationalism. ‘ Catholicism was something quite outside 
the orbit of Marx’s thought.’ In his turn, Lenin thought all Chris- 
tendom was a reflection of the admittedly corrupt Russian Orthodox 
Church, and the more one learns of the evils that had overgrown 
the Russian Church the more one can understand that so many re- 


jected the Church in the same gesture as they rejected the evils 
of Tsardom. Lenin only knew a priceless pearl ‘ covered with the 
dust of Byzantium . . . and down to our days this dust is piously 
preserved by Russian theologians, time-serving bishops, and the 


lay bureaucrats who govern the Church . . .’!* 


As a result of the corruption of the Russian church, even to-day 
intelligent people can think that the churches, as the Webbs ex- 
pressed it, ‘ still teach the peasants that the yield of the harvest 
depends not so much on the efficiency of the cultivation as on the 
ceremonial blessing of the fields.’‘7 To some extent the fault lies 
with the Catholics who might have influenced Marx in his univer- 
sity days. If Marx’s university had possessed a Frederic Ozanam 
the story of communism would have been different. The University 
Catholic Society of his day failed and Marx was able to spend years 
in the British Museum ignoring everything outside his narrow, one- 
track mind. 





13 In Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

14 Quadragesimo Anno. 

15 Religion and the Modern State, by C. Dawson (Sheed & Ward), p. 50. 
16 Count Bennigson in Religion in Russia (Burns, Oates). 

17 Soviet Communism. Cf. pp. 1004-1016, 
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Mr. Dawson has written that ‘ The conflict between Christianity 
and Marxism—between the Catholic Church and the Communist 
Party—is the vital issue of our times.’!* As the issue may be even 
more vital in the post-war years, it is our present duty to prepare. 
And our preparation commences with understanding—understand- 
ing what the thing is and why men turn to it, and also under- 
standing the truths that we and the Marxist have in common. By 
building on such common ground, by using the partial truth that 
Marxism has, we can present the complete structure that will cap- 
ture the attention of the Marxist. While it is not an exact parallel 
the spirit in which we attack Marxism is akin to~that shown by 
St. Paul, ‘ For passing by and seeing your idols, I found an altar 
on which was written ‘‘ To an unknown God.’’ What therefore you 
worship without knowing it, that I preach.’'® 

Lest anyone should think that this is the prelude to united fronts 
or to the canonisation of Marx, we hasten on to St. Augustine’s 
words, ‘ We have some things in common with the gentiles, but 
our purpose is different.’2® Our purpose is indeed different; hap- 
piness on earth, a just social order, the end of war are all mere 
nothings compared with our primary object. In all our work we aim 
at being children of God, walking in his presence ; the Marxist shud- 
ders at the very thought of the supernatural. 

Indeed, our purpose is different, yet the communist in Russia is 
beginning to worship the unknown God—though as yet he does not 
realise that what he sees is the image of God, nor that it is only 
the image. This image is ‘ the emergence of humanism , . . a doc- 
trine based essentially on the love of man. . .’*' ‘It is not diffi- 
cult to detect . . . the rudiments of a personalism which hitherto 
the Marxists had refused to recognise.’?? 

The Catholic Worker movements in all countries have grown up 
in view of the communist, so it must be remembered that ‘ the world 
is full of Christian truths run wild,’ and that in modern Russia and 
in the modern communist parties these truths can be found, that 
they are a link that holds these heretics to sanity and that by 
searching out this link we have a hold that enables us to make 
personal contact. Through that contact we may hope to bring the 
communist to examine Christianity with freshly opened eyes and 





18 Religion and the Modern State, by C. Dawson (Sheed & Ward), p. 50. 
19 Acts xvii, 23. 

20 Contra Faustum, xix, 11. 

21 Gorki in Pravda, May 23rd, 1934. 

22 Soviet Man—Now, Iswolsky (Sheed & Ward), p. 15, 
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see that what he has in rudimentary form is to be found in its ful- 
ness in Christianity.’ 

In the evolution of Russia a new man is emerging—not new so 
much as a reversion to a more sane type. ‘The new world which 
is being unfolded to our eyes contains organic spontaneous and 
real values hidden by a system of shams and illusions ... This 
conception is a departure from pure materialism and sociological de- 
terminism and rejects the mechanistic theory, of which, incidentally, 
Marx was never an adherent.’ ‘In spite of the Marxist concep- 
tion of the indispensable class war, one feels a new breath . a 
timid breath, a flickering light, but a light that once kindled may 
perhaps never be extinguished.’?* 

R. P. Watsu. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF CHRIST THE 
WORKER 


Tue Apostolate of Christ the Worker, what does it convey? .. . 
It is a call going out from our Lord’s sacred humanity to all men, 
asking them to heed the lesson of the thirty years he spent in the 
carpenter’s hoine at Nazareth, supposed to be ‘ the son of Joseph.’ 

This call goes out to a world which takes its values mainly from 
material criteria, forgetful of the interior preparation of the life 
of the soul, which alone is the safeguard of worth and stability. We 
are so easily caught by pride, the self-complacency of the ‘ practis- 
ing Catholic,’ self-seeking, and self-pity, or we are downtrodden, 
worn out through drudgery, forgetful of the divine instinct, by which . 
every man longs for God in his heart. 

A great number of the faithful continue to practise their devotions, 
while taking a thoroughly materialist view on all practical issues 
and clinging openly to a materialist mode of life. One part of their 
lives is ‘ devotionalised,’ the other part ‘ materialised,’ whereas the 
whole of their lives should be ‘ spiritualised.’ This is the great lesson 
of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, that he as Christ the 
Worker has reconciled matter and spirit in his daily working life. It 
is this reconciliation of which the world stands in-need to-day, and 
towards which the Apostolate of Christ the Worker strives. 





38 Ibid., pp. 60 and 56, 
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AUTHORITY AND HumILITy. 


We tend to divide our Lord’s life into separate compartments and 
attribute his ‘ teaching’ and ‘ preaching’ exclusively to his public 
life, while both, are already embedded in the example of his hidden 
working life. Is there not a special meaning in the way the God- 
child of twelve reveals his-authority in the temple to his mother? 
Even she, the humblest and most perfect among the creatures, has 
to be reminded that she owes the trust confided to her to the self- 
denial, the utter humility of supreme authority. He was not her 
possession ; he had to carry out his Father’s errand on earth. The 
lesson of the scene lies in the fact that divine authority gives way 
to redeeming submission and obedience to human authority. Cour- 
teously our Lord reminds his mother that he of his own free will, 
which is identical with the will of his Father, has chosen her for 
the instrument of his Incarnation and the humble working man 
Joseph for his foster-father, that by his free choice he lives the 
carpenter’s life in the home of Nazareth, humbly obedient, sharing 
the round of the working day. 

We have hardly any clues as to how prayer and work were carried 
on at Nazareth.~ We know that our Lady kept the words of her 
child in her heart and that she pondered the words of the shepherds. 
This is meditation and contemplation. What a meditation for her 
all the way back from Jerusalem, the obedient child at her side, and 
later in her home, watching and tending him, his words never leav- 
ing her mind. How her contemplative powers must have grown in 
proportion with our Lord’s ‘ advancing in wisdom and age, and 
‘grace with God and men.’ He grew up in her own house, under 
her hands, the mirror of his eyes reflecting God’s thoughts. God 
had taken human shape and form in her, in human shape and form 
he shared her and St. Joseph’s life, shared the life of all working 
humanity. ‘ 

Like our Lady we must take the words of Revelation into our 
daily lives, especially the words our Lord spoke to the multitude, or 
teaching’ and correcting his disciples. We are the multitude, we are 
his disciples. How good to remember that God served his own crea- 
tures as a humble worker in the home of Nazareth, or that he came 
to ‘ preach deliverance to the captives and sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty those that are bruised . . .’ We find both moral strength 
and spiritual consolation in the company and example of the worker 
of Nazareth. 

Our Lord’s life should penetrate our working lives, and we can let 
him in by opening the Scriptures to ourselves and our neighbours 
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as words spoken to us and waiting for a reply from us. We can 
‘ponder ’ these words and by doing so bring work and contemplation 
into line. We are spiritualising our work, we are ‘ quickened’ by 
the spirit: we work faster, less burdened, sometimes with a song 
through the sanctifying touch of our Lord’s company, because each 
time we remember him he makes himself felt. . 

As our Lady went on living with him after he had left home, as 
she went on living with him after his death and resurrection, we 
must ‘learn back’ to live with him in our working lives and help 
others to live with him as Mary of Nazareth did. His company 
can become as real for us as it was for her. This and the many other 
lessons that the Holy Family teaches should become the special study 
of Apostolate members who wish to become co-operators of Christ 
the Worker. The blend of humility and authority, which particu- 
larly marks Christ’s life as a worker, carries a message which the 
devotion to Christ the Worker will help to spread. It will restore 
an equilibrium of values by teaching humility to ‘ pride and pre- 
judice ’ and hope and self-respect to the destitute. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHRIST THE WORKER. 


Christ the Worker, God and Man, is leading and challenging the 
world to-day as he led and challenged the world of his day. To 


meet this challenge in every sphere of work is the aim of the Apos- 
tolate of Christ the Worker. It was founded in 1916 by Fr. Jules 
M. Schuh, parish priest of the church of St. Clotilde in Geneva, 
who, after long experience gained amongst the workers clearly saw 
the need of caring for their spiritual as well as their material needs, 
and of making use of their actual daily toil for this purpose. He 
became convinced that no better means of accomplishing this existed 
than hy putting before their minds the example of Christ the redeemer 
himself, who was not ashamed to be known ‘ as the carpenter’s son,’ 
and even to be a carpenter.’ 

In April, 1921, Pope Benedict XV erected the Apostolate of Christ 
the Worker into a primary or Central Association. He writes: 
‘... . This devout work was established in the year 1916, with 
the approval of the Bishop of the Diocese, to labour for the sanc- 
tification and salvation of the-souls of the workers, and this prin- 
cipally by bringing to their minds the merits and example of the 
hidden life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in the village of 
Nazareth, and we, who have had so long in our mind the desire of 





1From the Statutes of the ‘ Apostolate,’ p. 5. 
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providing for the spiritual necessities of those who earn their daily | 
bread by the labour of their hands, have of our own accord judged 
it good to foster the work thus begun... .’ In July, when his} 


strength began to fail, Fr. Schuh entrusted the Apostolate to the § 


care of the Dominicans. In May, 1931, the Master General of the 
Order of Preachers accepted the statutes of the Association. He 
writes: ‘.... And through the Worship and Imitation of Jesus 
the Worker each will be able to co-operate in bringing about the 
peace of Christ in Christ’s Kingdom, that peace, which the Supreme 
Pontiff Leo XIII, surnamed the Workers’ Pope, and our present 
Holy Father Pius XI have never ceased to promote with all their 
strength. There can be no doubt that the Apostolate of Jesus the 
Worker will do much to establish this peace. . . .’ To cultivate 
this Worship and Imitation of Christ the Worker the first English 
branch of the Apostolate was instituted at St. Joseph’s House of 
Hospitality, 129 Malden Road, London, N.W.5, in January, 1939. 


. WORSHIP. 


Father Schuh had centred the Apostolate in six Mass Intentions, 
which lift some acute social problems out of the natural into the 
supernatural order, where Christ’s redeeming power is at its fullest: 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Fr. Gerard Meath, O.P., deals 
with these Mass Intentions in another article. There is, however, 
one feature common to these intentions which should be stressed in 
this context as an incentive for unifying worship and action: all 
are offered in honour of Christ the Worker, as a sacrifice of repara- 
tion for the sins and omissions committed against the dignity of 
work and workers, against justice and charity. The worship of 
Christ the Worker in the Mass is the heart of the Apostolate. 

Action in honour of Christ the Worker springs from our union 
with him in Mass and Holy Communion. We only dare to encourage 
the ‘ front-line fighters’ in the battle which is raging in the social 
structure to-day, if we have a wall of Eucharistic prayer behind us. 
We have to approach the matter in a missionary spirit, and be as 
practical as any apostle who adjusts his methods to the psychology 
of his hearers. 

We may here anticipate a possible objection: that all this is 
already being done or attempted by an advanced guard of Catholic 
Youth, by the Young Christian Workers and their adult organisa- 
tion, the League of Christian Workers. But by their very nature 
the Y.C.W. and L.C.W. are for one class only, while the devotion to 
Christ the Worker has a claim on everybody, and, moreover, offers 
unique possibilities for a renewal of the ‘spiritual life. Naturally, 
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members of the Apostolate will do all they can to support move- 
ments like the Y.C.W. and L.C.W.: in fact, two new Y.C.W. 
sections have sprung up through contacts established at the Apos- 
tolate centre. 5 

Our worship of Christ the Worker, which is essentially an act of 
reparation and thanksgiving, will, we hope, one day find its solemn 
expression in the introduction of the Feast of Christ the Worker, 
the Church’s official praise of the labours of Christ, the sanctifying 
and redeeming ‘ Labor Christi.’ 


Houses oF Hospira.ity. 

The message of Nazareth is the inspiration in the Houses of Hos- 
pitality in America and England. Christ the Worker is the invisible 
host, the leader of a House ot Hospitality, whose precepts must be 
obeyed. Imitation of Christ the Worker begins for those who find 
their whole-time vocation in the works of a House of Hospitality, 
by becoming (or remaining) poor for the sake of others as Christ 
‘became poor for our sakes.’ Admitted, this voluntary poverty may 
sometimes be the source of anxiety, but it certainly is a greater 
source of joys and blessings. Many of them are unforgotten in the 
records of St. Joseph’s House. It is logical that the following of 
Christ the Worker should lead to a life of sacrifice and joy, because 
it is he who is pressing us towards the mark. Such a life needs 
special training of our spiritual, intellectual and moral powers. The 
social and apostolic formation demanded by the statutes of the Apos- 
tolate begins to provide this training to small groups, who take the 
Worker of Nazareth for their model, leader and teacher. 

Houses of Hospitality do more than provide shelter and food to 
the needy: their guests are quickly drawn into something like a 
family circle, irrespective of class distinction. They become a 
meeting and discussion centre for ‘ Workers’ and ‘ Scholars.’ Con- 
tact and co-operation with public social services is maintained on a 
basis of mutual respect. During the past two years public organ- 
izations have repeatedly called upon St. Joseph’s House of Hospi- 
tality, when they found themselves hampered by regulations where 
such immediate assistance as was needed could be given by a small 
Home of Hospitality; particularly on Saturday nights, after shops 
had closed. 

Similar Hospitality centres, run in a similar spirit, could do a 
lot of good all over the country. They offer an invaluable approach 
to non-Catholics who share some of our social interests or like to 
ask casual questions about the Faith. Social work centred in and 
radiating from a House of Hospitality bears in itself the roots of a 
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solid social culture—an aspect far too little valued yet, but neverthe- 
less of great importance. 

Culture, emerging from such poor quarters? (We hear an echo of 
‘can anything good come out of Nazareth?’). But there does seem 
to have been a real culture in the homé at Nazareth, a culture nurtured 
On an intimate knowledge of the Scriptures and ‘ piety and fear of 
the Lord.’ Both can be practised to-day (and under any government) 
as they were practised then. Both are elements in the social anu 
apostolic formation of members of the Apostolate of Christ the 
Worker. It is a sign of organic growth, that the first English 
Apostolate centre should develop trom a House of Hospitality. 

ihe sores in our social system are laid open in many lives, which 
pass through such a house. ‘lhe growing insight into the spiritual! 
void of such wrecked lives and the undue material difliculues and 
moral degradation undermining many a tamily life, made some 
Apostolate members seek to extend the work outside the House: 
they tormed a 1rade Union and Social Action group, in which mem- 
bers of other Christian organizations co-operate. its purpose is tu 
carry out the Christian programme of social justice and it started its 
activities by freely discussing and propagating the five social stan- 
dards of the Joint Letter in lrade Union Branches and Executives. 

It can however never be stressed sufficiently that all our actions 
in whatever direction they may lie, are the outcome of our Apostolate 
Masses. The Apostolate of Christ the Worker is essentially spiritual 
in foundation and essentially practical in aspect. The souls with 
which Christ unites us in his Mystical Body, the souls of believers 
and unbelievers of whom he makes us the ‘ keepers’ are incarnate 
in those whom we meet, support or oppose in social, everyday life. 
if the points we raise in arguments, or resolutions which we ask our 
Trade Union friends to pass, deal with economic or material 
interests—they are clearly seen as a means towards an end, never 
as an end in themselves. They are part of our work for souls, as 
the whole Apostolate of Christ the Worker in every sphere of its 
present and intended scope, desires and strives to be nothing, but : 
Work for Souls. ° 

C. M. Spitz, 
Secretary of the Apostolate of Christ 
the Worker. 
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THE WORKERS’ MASS 


Ir is becoming a convention to object to the Apostolate of Christ 
the Worker because the name is misleading, or at any rate inade- 
quate. The common answer, too, is becoming something of a re- 
current theme. Yet if the answer is examined with an unbiassed 
mind it will be seen to be perfectly adequate. To quote from the 

tatutes: ‘The Apostolate of Christ the Worker . . . is intended 
to be a means of bringing back to God the mass of the workers . . 
It dizects its energies towards the working masses throughout the 
world, irrespective of class and profession. It may be parochial, 
non-parochial or professional, according to the members who con- 
stitute the various branches. But though doubtless its work may 
take on a multitude of different aspects, it will remain, under this 
maritold activity, one indivisible body.’ An even more forcible 
an-wer lies in the actual work of the Apostolate, a work which ‘rises 
from ihe principle embodied in the last sentence of the quotation, 
the spirit of unity and brotherhood. Among the works of the Apos- 
tolate the founder has put first the celebration of a monthly Mass. 
By this scheme, now become the Mass Calendar, all Catholics of 
any status, workers or otherwise, may share in the work and privi- 
leges of the Apostolate by offering Mass once a month for specified 
intentions. Significantly this monthly Mass intention is not included 
among the preludes to apostolic work, it is not insisted on only as 
a preparation of soul, but it is the first and most important part 
of the actual apostolic work of the movement. Then the intentions 
themselves are not limited to securing privileges for the have-nots, 
or to taking care that the poor down-trpdden classes are restored 
to a state of security even at the expense of others, but one in- 
tention is for the salvation of workers and employers, while another 
is reserved for promotors and benefactors of the Apostolate, who, 
as has already been seen, may be of any class. The Apostolate 
has always insisted very strongly that Mass must also be offered 
by and for the employers, and this is merely an application of the 
aims put forward by Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum : ‘ But the Church 
with Jesus Christ as her master and guide aims higher still. She 
lays down precepts yet more perfect, and tries to bind class to class 
in friendliness and good feeling’ (18). So much for those who ac- 
cuse the Apostolate of covert Communism, 
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The Mass Calendar, however, has a much more important signi- 
ficance than this mere apologetic use. Firstly, it is not treated as 
a piece of unreal contemplation unrelated to practical life; secondly, 
it is not limited to the ‘ workers’ as a social class; and thirdly, it 
is a practical means not only of personal sanctification but of the 
sanctification of the whole of life, al! that is easy, all that is hard, 
and even all that is indifferent. 

The fact that one can become an associate of the Apostolate by 
oftering Mass monthly, and can thus be considered an active mem- 
ber, shows a valuable realisation of the Mass as an Action. This 
is shown very clearly in the spirit of St. Joseph’s ‘ House of Hos- 
pitality,’ where the most important part of the day is the time 
of Mass and the half-hour of silence afterwards. There can be no 
doubt about the sincerity of this spirit; to an ‘ outsider’ reading 
any issue of the Vine and the Branches it is plain. It is regarded 
as the necessary condition of all other Catholic work for the masses, 
not only because it draws down blessings on that work, but also 
because it is the spring and inspiration of that unity which is the 
foundation of any social work, and from which social justice and 
charity spring. 

In its second aspect the Mass Calendar achieves something not 
only for the Apostolate of Christ the Worker, but also for the whole 
Catholic Church It allows, or rather asks, that others besides those 
interested specifically in social work as a whole-time job should join 
in the work, and should share in the privileges of those who devote 
their lives to the work. In return the Apostolate prays for them 
and their work. It is perhaps looking far ahead, but it is cer- 
tainly not presumptuous to see in this the germ of the most de- 
veloped and highly conscious spirit of Christian liturgy. Moreover, 
if this ideal should be achieved, it would do for the unity of Chris- 
tendom what no amount of talking and discussion could ever do. 
In other words, the Apostolate Mass is leading the way to the day 
when all Catholic societies will consider it part of their duty as 
sodalities within the Church to pray for other sodalities and their 
members, and by means of this liturgical prayer will share actually in 
their apostolic work, thereby sharing in the Apostolate of Christ 
in this world through the members of his Church. Once a month 
a Mass is offered for one of the following intentions: In reparation 
for sins committed against Jesus Christ the Worker, for the sanc- 
tification and salvation of workers and employers, for trade unions 
and manual labour, for the victims of labour and deceased members, 
for promoters and benefactors of the Apostolate, for the increase of 
apostles among the workers. Moreover, these Masses may be of- 
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fered, and indeed it is the desire of the Apostolate that they should 
be offered, not only by workers, but by all classes, and it is already. 
a fact that they are offered by communities of monks and nuns, 
by schools, by professional men, and so forth. They are offered at 
a certain time on a certain day and thereby achieve, in such material 
details, a further symbol of unity. When in addition it is remem- 
bered that all men who live the Christian life with any degree of 
seriousness are workers in the sense intended the unitive force of 
this Mass is even more evident. 

The spirit engendered by this aspect of the movement should 
break down the barriers to social justice, and above all that barrier 
which is only too prominent in the Church itself : the over conscious- 
ness Of one’s personal interests, even though they be religious, to 
the detriment of all other forms of activity in the Church. Too 
often members of the Church are willing to plough only their own 
furrow, and are too engrossed in their own work to take any in- 
terest in that of otheis, still less to share their interests and least 
of all to help them. The work of one society is ‘ foreign’ to 
members of any other society, and not only are they unwilling to 
co-operate as sodalists, but it never seems to occur to them that the 
least they can do is to share spiritually in the work of their fellows, 
and this can best be done in the Mass. It appears, then, that by 
its Mass Intentions the Apostolaté of Christ the Worker is doing 
a work of great value to the whole Church, and if it thrives we 
can look forward to a day when members of the various societies 
or sodalities so necessary within the Church will consider it -part 
of their duty as members to share in the work of all other Catholic 
Sodalities, and offer up with others their works and prayers in Christ 
on the Altar of Sacrifice. 

Finally, the practical value of the Mass, if it may be so termed, 
is emphasised by the Apostolate Mass. In this respect the Statutes 
are at their best in expounding the spirit which inspires the move- 
ment. In dealing with the place of the Mass for the Workers in 
the organisation of the Apostolate, they do not attempt to gloss 
over the unpleasant side of a worker’s life, and still less to effect 
a cowardly escape. The evil is remedied, and its remedy lies in the 
Mass where all the trials and sufferings in the very humdrum day 
of a working man are lifted up and sanctified in the Holy Sacrifice. 
Christ’s work on earth was made holy by the very fact of his being 
a poor man who did many days’ toil for the love of God; Christ’s 
work on earth is continued in the Mass; who then can doubt that 
one of God’s warmest desires is that the workers who repeat Christ’s 
life on earth should bring their work nearer to his by means of its 
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sanctification in the Mass. This is clearly Father Schuh’s intention 
and he summarises it in the wish that Christ the Divine Worker 
should ‘ establish his kingdom among us; he alone can give such 
peace and prosperity as is possible in this world; he alone can soothe 
the angry heart, by adding to man’s daily bread the hope of an 
eternal life of bliss.’ In doing this the Apostolate aims at instilling 
the consciousness of Co-Apostleship and, above all, of Co-Victim- 
ship with Christ in the Mass. These are elements which have often 
been lacking in Christian consciousness : we have either made our 
own work too independent of God and been driven to presumption, 
or we have made God too.aloof from men and plunged into despair. 
There has been little realisation of our function as co-operators with 
Christ in Redemption. The need for an understanding of Co-Apostle- 
ship is and always has been clear, and it is scarcely necessary to 
say how a consciousness of Co-Victimship is one of the major factors 
in remedying Christian discontent in these times. 

Finally, the Mass Intention scheme of the Apostolate stands as 
eloquent testimony to the true meaning of the word Worker. No 
one can pretend to understand this scheme and continue to object to 
the name. It is quite certain that the movement as it stands is not 
only untainted by Communism, except in the. sense in which all 
Cathotics are communists, but it kas the power to remedy one of 
the greatest of modern spiritual evils—spiritual and religious class 
distinction. 


GERARD Meat, O.P. 





SEEKING FOR TROUBLE :, SAINTS FOR CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. By Mar- 
garet T. Monro. (Longmans; 5s.) 


It would be difficult to praise too highly this ‘ effort to bring the 
Saints within the range of twentieth century people.’ Miss Monro’s 
effort has been entirely successful. Seldom can asceticism—in theory, 
in practice, and in its social by-products—have been so fascinatingly 
presented. The varied aspects of asceticism are discussed in shrewd 
and interesting prefaces and each illustrated by the life of a saint. 
These lives are all most readable and often entertaining—surely a 
rare feat in hagiography! The chapter on Christian civilization 
with its illustration from the life of St. Thomas Aquinas is particu- 
larly fine. There are a few minor points which one might dispute, 
but to do’so with such a praiseworthy book would be ungracious. 


K.M. 
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SOCIETY TO-DAY. 


PovEKTY AND PRroGRess. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. (Longmans; 
15S.) 

Nearly a hundred years ago Le Piay opened a new field of social 
study with his Les Ckuvriers Europeens. ‘This was tollowed up, 
though much later, in England; and, in one line of development, 
the names of Booth and Rowntree are outstanding. The social 
survc)s they initiated, of London and York respectively, were land- 
marks ia tie progress of such studies in England. Some forty years 
ago Mr. Rowntree published his study of poverty in York; he has 
now followed it with the results of similar investigations repeated 
in 1936. It is a fascinating book, an important book (‘ crowned ' 
by a first leader in The Times), but withal a saddening book. 

As to its representative quality, one can say that it is a fair in- 
dication of social progress in industrial Engiand. The method used 
was not that of samples (as in Gallup polls, for instance), but an 
actual hcuse-to-house visitation oi ail tne working-ciass homes in 
ihe city of York, covering 16,362 tamilies. Moreover, the unem- 
pluyment figures for York at that time were below rather than above 
the average for England. He has followed the Le Play formula 
very cldseay, covering tood, housing, ciothing, ‘ moral needs,’ lei- 
sure, 1€Creation’ and religion, so that the reader is given a complete 
picture of working class families, and ‘of ail those with incomes 
up to £250 a year, in a modern industrial city. 

ihe resuliing impression is more disturbing than comforting. By 
comparison with his findings ct forty years ago, the author is able 
to suow what sociai progress has been made, better housing, higher 
wages, shorter hours, and also how tar off we still are from banish- 
ing poverty. Mr. Rowntree fixes a poverty line at 53/- (43/6 after 
payinent of rent) tor man, wite and three dependent children, and 
demonstrates how this is a modest minimum, certainly less than the 
papal ‘ frugai comfort." Yet 31 per cent. of the working class fami- 
lies in York were living below that line in 1936, being 17.7 per cent. 
of the city’s total population, while 7 per cent. had an income of 
less than 40/- a week, the absolute minimum for the satisfaction 
of sheer physical need. An analysis of the number of children in 
these groups gives an alarming result—viz, over 50 per cent. of the 
children of working class families were living beiow the poverty 
line. Further than this, the author shows that at least half the 
working class population passes through two periods of poverty, in 
chiidhood and old age, while a third of the working class population 
passes through a third period of poverty, in early middle life. 
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In the field of recreation, the public-house still holds pride of 
place, for the average number of visits to them works out (in a 
sample) at about two per week for every man, woman and child in 
the city. By comparison, the average for the cinema is only one 
visit a fortnight; and church attendance has dropped from forty 
“years ago by 4o per cent. in Nonconformist churches and 27 per 
cent. in the Anglican, while the Catholics have increased by 26 per 
cent. Very disturbing figures when one considers that the popula- 
tion has increased by 50 per cent. since the beginning of the century. 

Most of the social improvements which are noted are due to in- 
creased social services and to the expenditure of public money. 
Surely some of the most significant figures are those for the increase 
in cash sucial service payments, from approximately £6,000 at the 
beginning of the century to £275,000 in 1936. Very little progress 
can be attributed to the beneficent working of economic laws. 

The author is careful to point out that he is presenting a statistical 
survey and analysis, and is not concerned with suggesting remedies, 
but he does note that there are two remedies which immediately sug- 
gest themselves : a statutory minimum wage and family allowances. 
The former has already been adopted in many industries, and the 
principle is being more and more extended through pressure of war 
conditions ; but the latter, while its supporters are continually in- 
creasing, is still being debated both in principle and practice, 

Joun Fitzsimons. 


Tune Heresy oF NarionaL SociaLism. By Irene Marinotf. «(Present 
Problems Series; Burns Oates; 3s.) 

Dr. Marinoft’s study is one of the most valuable contributions in 
the vast field of literature on National Socialism. As the Archbishop 
of Liverpool has pointed out in his foreword, one of the most pleasant 
and convincing features of the book is its admirable detachment and 
objectivity, which is probably due to the fact that the author—uniike 
so many emigrants from the Continent—is herself firmly rooted in 
traditionai Christianity. From this standpoint she views Nazism not 
as a political party, but as the typical heresy of the modern mind, 
which, having broken loose from true authority, sets up idols of 
its own making which become its own worst tyrants. The chapte* 
on ‘ The Background’ will be particularly illuminating to the Eng- 
lish reader, because it shows conclusively that Nazism is no sudden 
mushroom growth, but the outcome of centuries of German thought 
and history. 

There is, however, one point where we think Dr. Marinoff has suf- 
fered herself to be deceived by Nazi propaganda. She writes: ‘ We 
miss the meaning of the National Socialist movement if we do not 
realise that it is essentially a revolt against modern conditions of 
life’ (p. 45). We would rather maintain that the contrary is true. 
Nazism with its utter contempt for human personality which views 
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the individual only as a minute part in the vast mechanism of the 
State machine seems rather the culmination of the modern condition 
of mass life than the revolt against it. It is true, Goebbels’s pro- 
paganda departmenf has had much to say about blood and soil and 
the beauty of peasant life. But this was so much sentimental talk 
to cover up the brutal scorn of the most fundamental rights of the 
human person. Nazism is, in fact, the attempt to bring to perfec- 
tion the modern tendency of making the individual the slave of a 
society which is considered the summum bonum in itself, and may 
consequently demand that perfect submission of man which, through 
nineteen hundred years of Christian history, has beep the privilege 
of Almighty God alone. 

However, this isolated example of taking Nazi statements at their 
face value does not invalidate the main thesis of the book, nor does 
it detract from the value of such particular studies as the excellent 
chapters on Nazi Education and The Church Conflict. 

H. C. GRakr. 


Tue END oF rHis War. By Storm Jameson. (P.E.N. Books; Allen 
and Unwin; 2s.) 


‘The end of the war will be the beginning either of victory or of 
the worst defeat humanity has known.’ ‘Those who talk of ‘ total 
victory ’ are ‘as frivolous as those who talk of revenge.’ The end 
of the war will at best be only ‘ the condition in which—after further 
effort and by the greatest self-restraint and steadiness—ultimate vic- 
tory is possible ’ : destruction without construction would be ultimate 
defeat. 

There are few enough grounds for optimism; for there are few 
enough grounds for believing that the problem is sufficiently seen 
and considered by those who will have power to deal with it. And 
at best the chaos will be so appalling that it will require superhuman 
strength and courage, and faith, to tackle it. The facts are here 
clearly set forth: neither England nor Germany can be considered 
apart from their European context : it is Europe that will have to be 
rebuilt; to talk about keeping the Germans permanently disarmed 
‘while allowing them to become—as by their numbers and energy 
they must—a leading industrial nation, is merely exalted silliness ’ ; 
Europe can be re-born, if at all, only on the dual principle of super- 
national authority and economic stability; economic reconstruction 
must precede and accompany political reconstruction ; but all this can 
be done only by an England that is free and hopeful, not a ‘ patched- 
up England of doles and insecurity,’ but an England whose citizens 
can live ‘ as free moral agents and not as obedient cog-wheels inside 
the economic system,’ slaves of the ‘Acquisitive Society.’ The first 
task is the ‘ re-discovery of man himself, a re-discovery by man of 
his inheritance.’ ‘ If at the end they find that they have been endur- 
ing in order to restore its profits to privilege, the heart of the English 
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will be broken, as Hitler could never break it. It will break and we 
shall decay. As for having the strength to rebuild Europe, what a 
hope!’ As long as the profit system, with its slums and doles and 
slave-markets, is held sacred, the future which faces us can only 
be a future of despair. And it is still so widely held to be sacred that 
a book such as this cannot be too widely read. Unfortunately its 
analysis stops short. ‘Without supernational authority there is no 
hope for Europe; but the bait of economic security as the prize of co- 
operation is not enough : there is a profit system in politics too, that 
policy of self-interest which wrecked the League; and that too must 
be destroyed if peace is to be possible. And this is the hardest task 
of all; for it means re-learning the truth that the West has lost: 
that man’s creations will always decay if self-interest, however en- 
lightened, is their only law; that humanism is a self-destructive sys- 
tem unless it is the humanism of the Cross; that the re-discovery of 
man means in fact the re-discovery of God. 
GERALD VANN, O.?I. 


Not Sucu a Bap Lire. By Sidney Dark. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
15S.) ; 

At sixty-eight Sidney Dark, released from the editorship of Jhe 

Church Times, sets down the things judged worth remembering in 

the long life of an eminently successful journalist. From Scott Hol- 


land’s Christian socialist Commonwealth and Keir Hardie’s Labour 
Leader in the ‘nineties to the Daily Mail; thence for seventeen years 
on the Express and, after an interval of five years with Joln 
o’London’s Weekly, to another seventeen years with The Church 
Times. The early enthusiasm for socialism evaporated ; or perhaps 
was merely overlaid in the middle period, when the theatre is seen 
as the vital interest. Sketches of the men and wemen conspicuous 
on the stage in the days of King Edward are lightly and vividly 
drawn. (But why does the author on two occasions tell us that J. M. 
Barrie’s ‘ first theatre success’ was The Little Minister when in 
1892, long before Dark became a dramatic critic, Barrie’s Walker 
London, with J. L. Toole in the leading part, ran for over a year?) 
Politics, inevitable for the special correspondent at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, supersede the theatre. Books and literature be- 
come the chief concern when Lord Riddell and John o’London pro- 
vide the occupation and income. By the time the editorship of The 
Church Times was offered to him, Sidney Dark had accepted the 
Anglo-Catholic religion, and the earlier zeal for social justice re- 
vived; not to be quenched. Anglicanism, though by no means re- 
garded with complacency (far from it),.is for so stout an Englishman 
the true religion. A nineteenth century tractarian standpoint dis- 
approves of doctrines defined since the era of the ‘ primitive church.’ 
But surely Sidney Dark must know a dogma is not ‘ new ’ when it is 
defined? The papacy, too, is Italian, with Italian bishops backing 
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Mussolini. And then there is General Franco and the support he re- 
ceived from English Catholics; though Dark forgets the Catholic 
minority in England who never saw Franco’s war in Spain as a 
crusade. - 

All very difficult for a Church of England man, a strong lover of 
England and its people. The Holy Roman Church is un-English, as 
Mr. Podsnap would have observed, and it’s difficult to see what can 
be done about it. However, Sidney Dark will have none of Dr. 
Buchman and his Groups. Buchman’s association with the Nazis 
makes it impossible; the ‘ whole movement is from every point of 
view utterly damnable.’ 

This autobiography of a man of good will and of fundamental 
modesty and sincerity is, in spite of occasional small errors in mat- 
ters of fact, of value to the historian of our times. Deep friendships 
have not come to Sidney Dark. ‘ My limitation,’ he tells us, ‘ has 
meant that while I have had a host of kind and pleasant acquaint- 
ances I have rarely had real friends, and I do not fail to realise that 
I have not received because of my general inability to give. My 
trouble has always been that the people who interest me to-day often 
bore me to-morrow. I have no sense either of superiority or in- 
feriority.’ This candour disarms criticism. But Fleet Street can 
recall many acts of unrecorded and probably forgotten kindnesses on 
the part of Sidney Dark. But why should so competent a journalist 
write of a Dominican ‘ monk’? He must know better than that. 


Josepu Cayton. 


SOCIETY AND RELIGION. 


Tue CuurcH Looks AnEaAD. Broadcast Talks by J. H. Oldham, 
M. B. Reckitt, Philip Mairet, Dorothy Sayers, M. C. d’Arcy, 
V. A. Demant, T. S. Eliot. With an introduction by E. L. 
Mascall. (Faber; 3s. 6d.) 


This small book of 122 pages has an interest and an importance 
far greater than either its size or its title suggest. The title is mis- 
leading, since not even so distinguished a team of speakers as this 
can claim to be ‘ The Church ’—and there is very little ‘ looking 
ahead ’ in the talks: their design is rather to expose and discuss some 
of the real issues in the present war and to propose measures for 
the recovery of social and international sanity such as may claim 
to be deduced from Catholic doctrine. This second purpose is clear- 
ly the more difficult, and it is not perhaps surprising if it is less 
obviously achieved. The first four talks are remarkably satisfying 
—remarkably, that is, to this reviewer who had the honour of ar- 
ranging the series, and who was more than once discomfited by the 
seeming impossibility of getting speakers to keep to their brief. Dr. 
Oldham established with lucidity and conviction the indispensable 
basis of all true social order in the Catholic doctrine of man, which 
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is the only completely true account of what man is. Mr. Reckitt, 
speaking on ‘ The War behind the War,’ argues cogently the power 
of supernatural faith to penetrate the confusion of immediate and 
even of ulterior issues, and to illuminate the ultimate issues at stake 
to-day, showing how necessary is this virtue for a right understand- 
ing of what is really going on. The Editor of the New English 
Weekly contributes a masterly exposition of what a nation is, and 
shuws how far we have weakened our national vitality by denying 
the basic dependence of a nation upon nature—notably on the soil 
whereon it lives; whilst Miss Sayers indicates with her usual fresh- 
ness of illustration the absurdity of demanding Christian (or even 
natural) virtues in this world without the under-pinning of revealed 
truth enshrined in dogma. 

The last three talks are perhaps inevitably less satisfying in re- 
lation to the general plan of the series: but nothing spoken by Fr. 
d’Arcy, Dr. Demant or Mr. Eliot could fail-to be of value. Fr. d’Arcy 
discusses with his unfailing ability the unity of nature among all 
human beings, underlying all differences of nation, class or even 
creed—though liable to grave misunderstanding or even total neg- 
lect without the illumination of the Faith. Dr. Demant contributes 
an invaluable essay on the psvchology of nations and savs some very 
shrewd things about the pre-conditions of national health: and Mr. 
Eliot concludes the series with a timely reminder that no society can 
be christianised (still less re-christianised) unless the Christians with- 
in it are fully formed both intellectually (‘ thinking always as Chris- 
tians ’) and spiritually for their apostolate, conceding that this apos- 
tolate may be worked out in many varied and strange ways, and il- 
lustrating his point by a fine encomium of Charles de Foucauld—a 
fitting end to a series of talks inspired by the Papal Peace Points 
and given by members of different communions who are yet united 
by a common faith and a single devotion to the one Christ. 


P. McLAuGHLw. 


Return To Houiness. By W. G. Peck. (Dacre Press; 5s. y 


For years now Christians, with magnificent and untiring energy, 
have spent themselves in protecting and barricading themselves and 
their fellow Christians against secular influences. Affrighted by 
the immensity and the complexity of world problems they have with- 
drawn from contact with the world into cold seclusion, wherein they 
have concentrated on their own inner spiritual life. Outwardly they 
have pursued what might well be called the doctrine of religious 
protectionism. The general probity of their lives and the evident 
sincerity of their convictions induces many to conclude that Chris- 
tianity consists essentially and entirely in the practice of renuncia- 
tion and mortification; that the quintessence of the Christian ethic 
lies in the avoidance of all occasions of sin. If such a notion were 
to prevail we should end with a ‘ Church ’ of hermits and recluses. 
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On the other hand, we see men and women vainly trying to work 
out their salvation and the cure of the world’s ills on an entirely 
netural basis. Immersed in social works of every description, they 
derive their inspiration not from a belief in a God-given human des- 
tiny, but from an unwarranted belief in Humanity. 

It is against these two unsound and false conceptions of holiness 
that Mr. Peck writes so convincingly. The main weight of his attack 
is directed against mere pietism, a Christianity disincarnated. He 
is concerned to show that it is not so Much an. error in tactics as 
an error of doctrine—what Pére Chenu once described as ‘a sin 
against the reality of the Incarnation.’ The Christian is not just a 
soul. Mr. Peck ‘insists with vigour and with learning that ‘ the 
Christian is man.’ The divine life elevates the whole man, reject- 
ing nothing. The subject matter of Christianity is the whole of 
human endeavour that it may ‘restore all things in Christ’; al] 
things natural and supernatural. The apostolate is not the enclave 
of bishops and priests alone; every Christian by his God-given fel- 
lowship with God is catled upon to labour in Christ’s vineyard. Those 
Christians who are perplexed by their own abundance of material 
comforts in face of the poverty of many about them will find his chap- 
ter on the Christian as Ascetic really helpful. His chapters on the 
Christian as Prophet, the Christian as Priest and the Christian as 
Apostle stimulate and inspire. J. P. Smyru. 


Man’s SUFFERING AND Gop’s Love. By Mgr. J. Messner. -Trans- 
lated by Sheila Wheatley. (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 

As | HAVE Lovep You. By the Rev. John Kearney, C.S.Sp. (Burns 
Oates ; 7s.) 


Perhaps it is too much to hope that a translation will ever do 
justice to the original, but Mgr. Messner’s ideas are more arresting 
than their English dress allows them to appear. This is a topical 
book, but it is not written in a flippant manner. The Christian 
attitude to suffering is shown to be fundamentally active: it is 
rooted in a readiness to do God’s will, and this means more than 
just putting up with pain. ‘ Let us beware of confining God’s will 
to suitering alone and thinking only of suffering in our ‘‘ Thy Will 
be done.’’ Above all, by God’s Will man is called to action.’ And 
itis often here that the greatest suffering lies; the most acute pain 
is self-inflicted, the pain of daily drudgery, the pain of doing one’s 
duty with meticulous accuracy. This idea might have been developed 
still further with the Church’s teaching on the Apostolate of suffer- 
ing with Christ and the power of suffering to make us more like 
Christ. Yet the fact that we suffer only because God loves us and 
that suffering makes us more active members of the Body of Christ 
does come through. 

Father Kearney only shows what God’s love does to us in order 
to show what it should make us do to others : he explains first ‘ How 
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God loves us,’ and then ‘ How we should love one another.’ ‘Thus 
the book is a unity; none the less it can be read piecemeal, and 
with profit, especially in conjunction with prayer, as the author de. 
sires. Ultimately it is a guide to prayer. Nor is it confined to 
theories; a few excerpts are suilicient evidence of this: want oi 
charity shows itself in ‘a tendency to have nothing more to do with 
another although we do not wish him any evil’: the cure tor an 
uncharitable tongue is to talk charitably, to practise silence, and to 
use that tongue in prayer; consideration for others is one of the 
commouest ot the obligations of charity ; finally, if charity begins at 
home this means that we must be charitable to our own soul and 
give it a fair chance by the practice of prayer, the virtues and spiri- 
tual study. ‘This is typical of the advice which Father Kearney has 
to give. At the same time his practical hints are not unconnected 
bolts trom the blue: they are closely linked on the doctrinal basis 
that our love for human creatures is the mirroring of our love for 
God. The continual references to Scripture are illuminating, and 
the use of St. Thomas, of modern writers such as Pere Lagrange 
of Jerusalem, and of the liturgical books give the book ‘ body.’ But 
above all this is a book for those who wish to pray well. The best 
recommendation, therefore, is that it cannot fail to make prayer more 
sincere and effective if it is used with thought aad humility. 
GERARD MEatH, O.P. 


Rerum NovARUM AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. by 
the Rev. L. Watt, S.J., M.A., B.Sc.(Econ.j. (C.S.G.; 2d.) 
A Hanpbsook To ‘ Rerum Novarum.’ By the same. (C.5S.G.; 1s, 


In his usual competent and precise manner, Fr. Watt shows in 
the first of these two new publications of the Catholic Social Guild 
how social progress in this country has been in line with Pope Leo 
XII1’s recommendations. We have much to be thankful for and 
much to be proud of; and the text throughout is as rosy as the 
cover. The impression thus given is more of an apologia than ai 
in.partial survey of light and shade. For example, he makes m0 
comment on the Trade Disputes Act of 1927, which according to 
the T.U.C. imposes ‘ severe disabilities’ on the Unions. 

The Handbook has been written to make clear the principles un- 
deriying the involved phraseology of Rerum Novarum, and to ex- 
plain them simply in reference to later papal pronouncements, 0 
Pius XI and Pius XII. It is successful, but the language is stil 
too complicated. There are, too, some odd turns of phrase—e.g., 
‘Alas, the property-system is subject to State-control ’—and Chris 
tianity does not tell the ‘exploited that they must accept their lot 
without protest and pointing them to the skies, as the enemies 0! 
Christianity sometimes assert.’ J.-F. 
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